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I believe that public opinion on the whole 
qestion of the call-up is much stronger in 
© country than in the House of Commons. 
_ In fact I hold that if the Labour Party 
had come out boldly for the abolition of 


Conscription it could have won the last 
election, 


_ COULD HAVE ENDED IT 

All that the Labour Party in Parliament was 
et to do previous to the Election was to 
for an enquiry. 

The fact that the Labour Party is now 
Prepared to call for a cut in the period of 
‘Onscription is a step away from the policy 

at Labour has stood for during the last 
ve years, 

ti It was the Labour Government that con- 
Mued conscription after the War, when it 
| Could have abolished it as was done after 
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Ment that raised it from eighteen months to 
Wo years at the time of the Korean War. 

_ And so when the Labour Front Bench calls 
for the reduction of the period of National 
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it is only to be expected that the 
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as pr | two 048 asked why Britain should continue 
ne Only eats’ conscription while France has 
‘lauses in the | There months’, and Canada none at all. 
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Or should it not be abolished altogether? Vi cto ry for peacemake rs 


FROM RONALD MALLONE 


to accept the old slogan of the 

© necessity of force, 
sion of force which is practical is the explosion 
of hydrogen or cobalt bombs,” Dr. i 
Soper told an audience of 400 in Lewisham 
‘Town Hall last week. 
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but not both. The world must 
dedicate itself to producing nec ill 
life of its increasing population or It Wi 
its resources 1n MI 
those who do not starve slowly. 
am a Socialist,” continued Donald 
Soper, “and I only wish the Labour Party 
for you cannot pursue 
olicy of power politics L 
raid ae on ih (he brotherhood of mankind. 
Through military violence, | 
power blocs there is no solution to the prob- 
lems of Korea, Cyprus, Formosa, 
Africa and the Saar.” : 
The sane and practical way to deal with 
these issues thrown up 


duplicity and greatness i 
best calculated to relax tension, 


supranational 


Church, should sound a new note of moral 
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Marking the explosion ¢ 


THREE MEMBERS of the Quaker Goodwill 
Mission to China, Christopher B. Taylor, W. Grigor 
McClelland and Duncan Wood, returned to Britain 
by air on Tuesday. Two others, Janet W. Rees and 
Johanne Madsen. Reynolds, are due at London Air- 
port tomorrow (Saturday). 


The sixth member, Gerald Bailey, has flown from 
if | China to New York to attend the United Nations 
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Hiroshima’s Cenotaph has an inseription which reads: “ Rest in peace; for we 
” 
will not repeat our 


Nn (See “ We will not repeat our sins "—pagoe 4.) 


This concern, which went right back into 
the history of the Socicty of Friends, was now 
being expressed in a variety of ways, onc of 
which was the making of personal contact 
with statesmen, in the hope of learning to 
understand international problems better, and 
of exercising some small influence towards 


He referred to the hour’s talk which the 
group had had with Mr. Nehru in Delhi on 
to China, and expressed the great 
desire they had had to meet Mr. Chou En-lai. 


They gratefully recognised that the inter- 
national atmosphere was less tense and more 
hopeful than it had been, and that this 
wags due in no small part to the restraint 
shown by the Chinese Government—as well 
as to the positive steps it had taken—and to 
the great personal contribution made by 
Mr. Chou En-lai himself, notably at Geneva 
in 1954 and at Bandung this ycar. 


But, said Gerald Bailey, there were still 
critical problems awaiting solution ; and_ they 
wondered if there was anything the Prime 
Minister could say on these problems, and on 
the international situation generally, which Thailand to come to the Thai autonomous 
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Chou En-lai has two-hour talk 
with British pacifists, says 


CHINA WANTS MOR 
CONTACT WITH US 


Would welcome visit by U.S. Quakers 


Assembly. Gerald Bailey was leader of a successful 
Quaker Mission to Moscow and was formerly 
Director of the National Peace Council. 

Highlight of the visit was an interview in Peking 
with Chinese Premier, Mr. Chou En-lai, on 
October 26. 


The following report has been made available to 


Peace News by the Editor of The Friend, the Quaker 
weekly. 


FTER the delegation had been introduced to Mr. Chou En-lai, Gerald Bailey 

said that the Quakers had come to China with the purpose common to all 
delegations : to express goodwill and strengthen mutual understanding. 

In expressing goodwill they were speaking 

not only for the Society of Friends in Britain 


but also for American Quakers, who had 
shown a deep interest in the mission. 


But, added Gerald Bailey, they had also | 
come with a special interest in and concern 
for the problems of peace and international 


would help the Quakers in their further work 
for peace. 


Mr. Chou En-lai, replying, said that the 
central aim must be to relax tension between 
persons, groups, and countries ; and this was 
his desire as it was that of the Quakers. 
The crux of the matter lay in the talks 

between the Foreign Ministers opening in 
Geneva next day, and the talks also going on 
in Geneva between China and the United 
States. 


China, he continued, earnestly hoped that 
the Foreign Ministers’ talks might be success- 
ful. 


They had three major items on their agenda. 


The first was the question of European 
security and the reunification of Germany. 
This question was not the direct concern of 
China, but it was a grave and central problem. 


DISARMAMENT 
The second was disarmament; although 
China was not asked to take part in these 
discussions she would be ready to undertake 
commitments if Four-Power agreement on 
disarmament were reached. The Four Powers 
should invite China to take part at some point. 


The third theme was the strengthening of 
contacts between East and West. 
‘China, he added, was not only in favour 
of strengthening contacts but had _ herself 
issued invitations widely, of which some had 
been refused. She had extended a general 
invitation at Bandung, particularly to those 
who had apprehensions about Chinese policy, 

She had invited the Foreign Minister of 


region in Yunnan to sce for himself that the 
charge that she was harbouring a Free Thai 
movement was false. 

China had other minorities: she had, for 
instance, Mongolians in the autonomous 
region of Inner Mongolia, and Koreans in 
north-east China; but neither the people of 
Outer Mongolia nor those of Korea feared 
that China was going to annex their country. 

China had also asked Gencral Romulo of 
the Philippines to come to China to sce for 
himself the provinces nearest to his country. 
She had had many visitors from Japan this 
year ; two hundred in October alone. 


TALKS WITH USS. 

As for the Geneva talks between China and 
the United States, these had been going on for 
three months. 

China had agrecd that there should be no 
public reports of the proceedings ; but she had 
stated her belief that the two countries should 
talk at a high level—to be more precise, at 
the level of the Foreign Ministers. 

Relations between China and the United 
States had becn tense for ten years. There had 
been some improvement already, but the 
problem of Taiwan (Formosa) remained, and 
to resolve that problem talks at the highest 
level were needed, 

As to the problem of Chinese nationals in 
America, and American nationals in China, it 
was quite easy to settle China's side of the 
problem; the other side was more difficult 
le Bere at a long time. 

* From 49 to last year 1,400 i 
nationals left China; and since iadt yee 
to the beginning of the present ambassadorial 
talks in Geneva, another 27 had left. 

ny oe a deer a begun another 33 had 

en released, which ma i i 
Liberation de 1,460 in all since 

nly 66 US nationals remained, of 
is had committed offences against Chinese 
aws. 

That very day, Mr, Chou En-lai 
China was informing the British Chart 


d'Affaircs that two more Americans were to 
be deported. 


CHIANG AND THE STUDENTS 
Mr. Chou En-lai went on to say that the 
United States was manufacturing propaganda 
against China on this; but China had 
preicientys 4 these matters, just as other 
countries had in respect of forei 
ppirumgee their laws. a ae 
She was going to review the cases 
one; and if their behaviour was Belen 
rela peel China and the United 
ates were developing favourably, i 
pculd release them. rae sige 9 
On the other hand there were 50,000 
Chinese in the United States, of whom 5,000 
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Who preacheth war is the devil's chaplin. 
—-Old Proverb. 


WHAT DO WE 
COMMEMORATE? 


“ ARMISTICE DAY,” in which two minutes silence 

“commemorated those who died in the 1914-18 war 
to end war and challenged the survivors to see that their 
sacrifices were not made in vain, is once again to be 
celebrated, with the same two minutes silence, on the first 
Sunday in November. 

The second and more destnictive world war called for a 
further memorial, but this could hardly have been set up in 
Whitehall without the demolition of the first. The authorities 
compromised therefore and added 2 second set of dates to the 
earlier memorial; so that although the actual memorial to the 
men who died in World War I has not been demolished its chief 
significance has been destroyed very effectively. To bring the 
story up to date a new inscription should be added : “ November 
11, 1955, rearmament of Germany in process.” 


* * 


The Movement for a Pacifist Church, holding that the 
association of the military with Remembrance Day services is 
entirely inconsistent with the World Council of Churches’ declara- 
tion against war, last year asked a large number of ministers and 
clergy to “recognise that the military character of many of the 
services are an offence to many Christians. 


This year, as reported in Peace News, they decided to send 
to the Queen, the Government Departments concerned, and also to 
the leaders of the Churches, a request that (he Remembrance Day 
celebrations should take the form of a civil memorial service in 
which the armed forces should not participate. 


This appeal will serve a useful purpose if it encourages those 
who receive it to consider what is being celebrated and the degree 
of sincerity that accompanies the celebrations. If, as the changed 
date would seem to suggest, what is being celebrated is the death 
of men in warfare and nothing else, it is obvious that it would 
not be appropriate to exclude the men who are today preparing 


to engage In war. 
* * 


The trouble is that with the participation of the armed 
services it becomes necessary that the celebrations should seem 
to glorify war; otherwise those who gather in Whitehall would 
not be able to hide the fact that it would be more appropriate 
to stand shamefaced before the Cenotaph, 

The change in the date emphasises the incongruity of the 
fact that this most solemn celebration of the year is still related 
to the men we sent out to kill-and who met their deaths in the 
process, and to (he encouragement of those we may be sending 
out to kill in the future. For if our intention to keep faith with 
those who “died to end war” had meant anything more than the 
setting up of the Cenotaph we should have had 2 much more 
significant date than November 6 to celebrate. It is August 27. 


On that date in 1928—ten years after the war that was to 
end war—a pact was signed by which Britain and 58 other nations 
renounced war. We are unable to celebrate this date, however, 
because everybody knows that this pact was a meaningless (hing— 
just as meaningless as the resolutions that accompanied the setting 
apart of November 11. 

It is just as well that November 11 should have been 
abandoned. There are some things we do better to forget unless 
we propose to change our ways. One day, it may be hoped, some 
nation will really renounce war, and in so doing will also renounce 
the preparation of the means of waging war, 

The day that this happens will really be something to 


celebrate. 
May the nation to give this lead be Britain. 


“You cannot draw ploughs behind tanks ”’ 


Self-censorship of 
the Press 


HY does one item in a newspaper 

get “banner headlines” and 
another a small paragraph in an un- 
obtrusive corner? ‘There has to be 
selection, of course, and that selection 
has to be made by the men behind the 
news. 

The danger for the average newspaper 
reader ig not so much in the tendency 
to think that because he sees something 
in print it must be true, but to forget 
that the selection and emphasis is the 
work of men who have a_ natural 
tendency to make their presentation of 
facts fit in with policy—and_ the 
prejudices—of those responsible for the 
paper. 

That the issues dealt with by pacifists 
and such bodies as the Movement for 
Colonial Freedom in public meetings did 
not call for reporting in the national 
Press has by now become a common- 
place. 

The Press assumes that only the 
speeches made by spokesmen for Con- 
servatives or Labour have any news 
value; with the exception made for an 
occasional Liberal, who will in any 
case say nothing that is_ essentially 
different from Conservatives or Labour. 

Yo those who challenge the two 
orthodoxies—on most important issues, 
the single orthodoxy—of the two politi- 
cal parties, the Press turns a blind eye. 

There was a striking example of this 
recently at Margate. 

Columns of space were devoted to the 
events during the Labour Party Con- 
ference. Nevertheless, the fact that 
Pastor Niemoller came to Margate and 
made a pronouncement on issues of 
policy relating to Germany was com- 
pletely ignored. 

That what Niemoller had to say was 
a great deal more important and had 
more news value than the gossip and 
speculation about a struggle for leader- 
ship was obvious. 

Pastor Niemoller spoke on the plat- 
form of the Labour Peace Fellowship, 
however, and it could be assumed that 
what he had to say would be outside 
the two orthodoxies. 

There is a very restricted ficld in the 
presentation of views in the Press today. 
There is not an official censorship com- 
parable to the censorship that is growing 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


up in regard to broadcasting, but there 
ig quite a deal of self-censorship. 


Sunday Chronicle gives 
an assurance 


‘WHEN Professor Rotblat calls atten- 
tion in The Times to an incident in 
connection with the Sunday Chronicle. 

This latter newspaper has been run- 
ning a series of articles on the effects 
of atomic radiations. which’ Professor 
Rotblat held were misleading. 

Asked by the Sunday Chronicle to 
comment upon them, he agreed to do so, 
but said that his comments would neces- 
sarily be critical. 

He was assured that his comments 
would be published in full. 

When Professor Rotblat wrote, there- 
fore, he had to deny that he had made a 
statement that had been attributed to 
him, and to point out that the article 
containing it was very misleading in 
places and that its main theme was un- 
truc. 

A much watered-down version of the 
article, eliminating these things, was 
published by the Sunday Chronicle 
under the title “ Top Scientists Back the 
Sunday Chronicle’s Warning.” 


An incident in Buganda 


ANE are also prompted to write on 
*Y this subject of the Press treatment 
of news because of an incident widely 
reported on the return of the Kabaka to 
Buganda. 

The story went that an African on a 
bicycle passing the Royal Pavilion at 
the time of the ceremonial welcome to 
the Kabaka was called upon to 
dismount and kneel in reverence to- 
gether with those who had gathered 
there. He tricd to pass on and was 
immediately set upon and beaten. 

The story was reported by Associated 
Press with a considerable amount of 
detail. 


He’s not half FIERCE enough. 


—With apologies to FERDINAND 


We'll have to send him 


abroad, away from his mother, 


The man, we are ie collepae and 
lost _ consciousness. nt 
crowd continued to kick him, howe 
and he recovered consciousness 
attempted to escape. The mob 1a 
after him, clubbing him and eee 
him, and finally killing him in @ b | 
plantation 200 yards away. : : 
Now mass hysteria in connection Wil 
national ceremonial is not some! 
that is peculiar to the natives of A! ves 
White crowds have shown theme 
capable of great brutality towards nisl 
who act in violation of mass cerem shal 
There was no reason to oe 
such a happening was impossibie, Se 
fore, and Rrsuia only be deplored itt 
the Baganda who were celebrating well 
so much happiness the measure © 
determination they had been a0 ' 
assert should have degraded UY 
ceremony by such an incident. how | 
The incident did not occuf “| 
ever, ries official account ft 
Uganda police puts it on fr : 
the aaa meoneernca was stealing 4 | 
bicycle and that he was set upon ibe 
injured. It is unlikely . that tie | 
Kabaka was in the area at the 
that this occurred. tbe 
All the detail therefore about i | 
death in the banana plantation ei ‘ 
an account of how Baganda trib ih | 
“after the ceremony” flocked 10 
banana plantation to view the Dee | 
of “the irreverent one” was ! 
embroidery. e kind 
It is of course evident that this she | 
of mistake that can occur in the it 2 
business of newspapar reporting: niet | 
number of the newspapers which @ ‘0 
the original report paid no attention 
the correction. ch Be 
The Manchester Guardian, whi¢ 
a conscience in these matters, 9&% 
44 inches to the story of the yo 
and only two inches to the corre in 
It apparently did not feel that the 
justice that had been done in the ff) 
lication of the report called for 
editorial comment. . 


Falseheod in wartime 


A PHOTOGRAPHER, Horace Ra 
“~~ adds another example in hi80 
“ Nude Ego,”* to the record of 14. 
instruments of warfare that the et | 
Lord Ponsonby began to compilé 
World War I. uth 
According to Mr. Roye’s ac itt 
amplified in an interview with a Ohl | 
pondent of the People, it was ine i 
that it would help the war eff0 
thousands of leaflets could be if 
on Japan showing how immoral } 
German allies were.  gstist 
The leaflet was planned by am Big 
working for the Political  intelliby, | 
Department of the Foreign Office: os 5 
Roye had to take a photograph 
man in a German officer's unisem™ ig 
ting at a desk “wearing a hea! putt 
on two of his fleshy fingers.” Two? 
girls were to be sitting on his knee og / 
he was to be handing them 2 
bundle of notes. eh 
A photograph of the face of ® iy 
German was to be superimposed 0%” 
man in the photograph, i, {0 
Two showgirls were brought ings 
pose as nudes, while Mr. Roye fou! | 
ook-keeper friend (who is 10dP yy 
Labour councillor) to provide the: 
—and the fleshy fingers—of the Gertie 
We do not find that Mr. Roye fai 
People—or presumably the 14 abe | 
councillor—are concerned about 
morality of this procedure. gif! 
_ Why should they be? Much Broad | 
lies are told in wartime than thi§ “jg | 
much baser things are done thaf 
telling of lies. 


*Hutchinson, 4 
Letter from USA by A.J. must? . 


BOUT o ycar ago I commented on the 

comparatively light opposition that scemed 
to be developing against the abolition of 
segregation in the public schools*, which the 
Federal Supreme Court had ordered, and ex- 
pressed the view that violent opposition on 
any but a very minor scale would not occur. 
I was too optimistic. 

Substantial opposition is developing to the 
actual integration of public schools in 
Southern states. What is most ominous is 
that an organised reign of terror against 
Negroes is taking shape in several states, 
notably South Carolina and Mississippi. 

It takes the form of economic discrimina- 
tion, psychological terrorisation and outright 
physical attack. 

The situation has been spotlighted by the 
killing of the fourteen year old Negro school 
boy, Emett Louis Tilt and the failure to 
correct his lynchers; but this is not an ex- 
ceptional case. 

The Negro physician who produced the 
three surprise witnesses who testified against 
the two white men in the Till trial, in calling 


on Attorney General Brownell and Vice- 
President Nixon for Federal] intervention 
declared: 


“Race relations in Mississippi are just 
about as bad as they have been at any time 
since the Civil War.” 

This may serve as another reminder that 
war docs not solve problems. 


People or Army 


The Nasser regime in Egypt is providing us 
at the moment with a fascinating illustration 
of the dilemma which bedevils Western 
nations, and especially the US, these days of 
finding an optimum combination of military 
defence measures, on the one hand, and con- 
structive social measures, op the other. 


*Equivalent to State Schools in Britain, not 
Public Schools=—Eb. 


As is the case in most underdeveloped 
countrics, scientific advances are cutting down 
the death rate and even with huge irrigation 
projects Nasser is asking, “ What will happen 
when we are forty million people limited to 
Bc at acres of the Nile Valley and 

Ita?” 


From a rational and humane standpoint the 
clear course for the regime would scem to be 
to devote all possible money and skill to wel- 
fare measures and thus build up mass popular 
support—just as from the same rational and 
humane standpoint, the US should be'concen- 
trating on helping underdeveloped countries to 
carry out such welfare measures, thus ‘also 
winning popular support for “ the free world.” 


Nasser does not sce his way clear to doing 
this, any more than the wise men of the West. 
it seems dubious to him whether this regime 
can raise the standard of living rapidly enough 
to win the people’s support in time. The 
only organised backing he has now is the 
army. ‘What is the meaning of friendship,” 
he recently asked that brilliant New York 
Times reporter, C. L. Sulzberger. ‘For the 
army friendship means equipment: “If our 
officers {cel we still have no equipment, they 
will lose faith in the Government.” Hence 
Nasser’s shopping tour for weapons, which 
has helped gravely to disturb international 
relations in the Middle East. 


Nasser is frank as to his ultimate reliance, 
his philosophy of what it “ pays” to beton : 
“Throughout my life, I have had faith in 
militarism.” 

It is the same philosophy as that of all 


political and military leaders, including our 
own and including Labour and Socialist Party 


leaders when in power: “security,” the 
military cstablishment, the latest weapon, 
comes first. 


_ Mr. Sulzberger draws the moral in an arreat- 
ing phrase: “ You cannot sow cotton from a 


jet plane. You cannot draw ploughs behind 


tanks.” 


Those who are truly interested in peace 
will do well to keep clear in their own minds 
and to proclaim “ in season and out of season” 
to their fellows, that only by resolutely giving 
up reliance on the myth of military security 
and instead ministering to human need and 
building the good socicty can peace be had. 
We can't have both in some “ ideal” com- 
bination. 


Twelve pounds of words 


Meanwhile the debate in the UN-in the 
context of its “Tenth Anniversary—has just 
provided an illustration, which it would take 
a Rabclais to describe adequately, of the 
futility of “disarmament” discussions by 
governments which persist in placing ultimate 
reliance on military security and always put 
the demands of military security before social 
welfare when a choice has to be made. 


A sub-committee of the UN Disarmament 
Commission, consisting of the Big Four and 
Canada, has been discussing arms reduction, 
inspection, etc. Having gotten nowhere, the 
discussion was to be shifted to Geneva. 


But the other day the Soviet representative 
suddenly proposed that the Disarmament Com- 
mission should start right in discussing the 
sub-committee’s proceedings, so that talks 
would, presumably, be going on simultaneously 
in New York and Geneva. 


Sir Leslie Knox Munro, the representative 
of New Zealand, pointed to the voluminous 
record of the subcommittee’s (Paoceedin 8 on 
his desk, which members should perhaps know 
something about before discussing them. 

“I haven't read this,” he said, “in fact, I 
can hardly lift it.” He ventured the opinion 
that the members of the sub-committee could 
not be accused of “ taciturnity.” — 

The New York Times, ever meticulous and 
detailed, reports that a “later check... 


showed that the mass of papers weighed w™ | 
and three-quarter pounds.” ) 


But perhaps there is still hope. 


One of our New York theatres is py | 
every night listening to the rendition of 4 Fog | 
by the Frenchman, Jean Giraudoux, , ig 
lated by Christopher Fry and entitled “7! | 
at the Gates,” ‘ 
Tsoi | 


According to this play about the 
War, Hector and Ulysses unfortunately do os 
succeed in keeping the Greeks and T ne | 
ote fighting each other, but they do ™ | 
est. : 


_Hector is represented as weary of wat i 
his oration for the dead he defies traditio™ ¢, 
begging their pardon. To preserve the 

he lets Ajax insult him. 


“The men of ‘brains and experience,” of } 
our most awe-inspiring theatrical critic, Brot | 
Atkinson, “ agree that the Trojan War will 
take place.” 


What is more, another theatre is acts 
with another smash hit, a comedy: “No * 
for Sergeants.” . 


is 
The, Brooks Atkinson review of that pPdys | 
headlined: “ Draftee Conquers Army. “ 

Mr. Atkinson: ! 


“When Will Stockdale goes into. ants 
military service willingly and treats se‘e 
and officers like friends, the struct", 
military life is shaken to the fourth, one 
fifth echelons . . . the Air Force 3% qh 
infantry. go to pieces. The quality (yg? 
military forces cannot cope with 18! ’ 
decency.” 


wu fhe 
To quote another sentence or two: ol? 
idea ‘is irresistible. It undermines th€ “jos | 
nature of American life, It amounts !0 sjo0e 
violent ‘resistance. or peaceful ’ penet? 
whichever way you choose to look at it 


Hurrah, I say! 
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Meeting with 
Schweitzer 


by JOHN FLETCHER 


| "THE most hopeful fact in this twentieth 
century world is that Albert Schweitzer 
has been acclaimed in his lifetime as a 
great man. 
. British newspapers, now that Schweitzer has 
been to Buckingham Palace, have to talk 
about him; those of us who admire and love 
him for his leadership in right and clear 
inking and insistence on moral behaviour 
ate glad that his name is more and more 
Widely known. ' 
tue, Ut met Albert Schweitzer in 1923, thirty- 
;WO years ago. What pleased me when I met 
‘um last month was that at eighty his natural 
“igour had in no way abated ; his handshake, 
"ag keen perceptive look, his hearing, memory, 
*sponse were as remarkable as then. 
me Spent two days of last week in a room 
Of the restaurant kept by his Swiss friend, Emil 
ettler, near St. James Park Station. Hundreds 


S People passed through and to cach 
ay lWeltzer gave quick response. Among the 


high-lighted ” callers were Bertrand Russell, 
phil Vaughan Williams and Augustus John— 
ee sophy, music and painting. The rest of 
Were ordinary men and women who had 
etter sbired by an extraordinary man to live 
ives, 
wf have already told how by reading his 
Baha AND RESTORATION OF CIVILISATION, 


ne truth 


Pacif has made his mark on the world. 

Prize - Can be thankful that his Nobel Peace 

eon daar “ THE PROBLEM OF PEACE,” has 

last Clivered, It may be that it will be the 
Public message from him. 


reason, 


inhuman crimes” confirms and 


ian the truth of Dick Sheppard’s pledge, 
ich binds modern pacifism: “I renounce 
ar and will 
another.” 


never support or sanction 
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U RELIGION COMMISSION 
Pacifist Universalist Service 
3.30 p.m. Sunday Nov. 6th 


Welgh House Church, Binney St., W.1. 
(Nar Bond St. Tube) 
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Panai Discourse by 
wang Osharbudh Arya “ABOVE THE NAMES” 


| 


PPU RELIGION COMMISSION 

Bazaar, Social and Exhibition 

AA of Arts and Crafts 
epay Sth NOVEMBER 3 to 6.30 p.m. 

(Meee § Weigh House Church, Binney St., W.1 
% Bond 5 


5 nd S¢ Tube) Proceeds for PPU and Peace News 
-™, 0° 


“_~Paning Spaech by Rev. Claud Coleman, M.A 


I 
RENOUIICE WAR AND | WILL NEVER 
PPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
the pe cde, signed by each member, is 
sis, of the Peace Pledge Union. 
p Send YOUR pledge to 
Dick spe 17: HEADQUARTERS 
*bpard House, Endsleigh Street, W.C.I 


AFRICAN 


the choice is given him.” 
TPSHIS was the warning given by Mr. 

Joseph H. Mensah, graduate of Accra 
University, Gold Coast, opening a session 
on “How it looks to Africa,” at the 
National Peace Council’s week-end con- 
ference. Subject of the conference was 
“Coming to Terms with Asia.” 

The African was not concerned with ideolo- 
gies, he explained. A two party system, regular 
meetings, minutes, executive ollicers, private 
secretaries and under-secretaries: these things 
were beyond his comprehension. He was con- 
cerned only that he should not be pushed 
around too much by his government, and that 
his government should respond to his wishes 
without undue delay. His wishes were “to 
have a full belly, somewhere to sleep, and 
good conditions for his children.” . 

“Morcover the African sees that in the 
practical application of democracy you have 
your reservations” he continued. “ Where 
there is a white community and a_ black 
community, you do not practice democracy. 

He notes the actions of the democratic 

nations in Algeria, Morocco, Kenya and 

Cyprus. He notes that the interests of the 

African are put second to the balance of 

power in Europe.” 


Attracted to Communism 


In 1939 the African was called to fight 
Fascism, he continued. They took seriously 
this fight against a system based on the 
domination of race. Many lost their lives. 
Today the democratic powers upheld the 
Fascist principle in their government of Africa 
and other colonial peoples. 

“Are you surprised that the African will 
no longer be borne along an_ unwilling 
partner in’ your quarrels” he questioned, 
“that some may say ‘let them stew in their 
own juice *.” ; ; 
Communism was the one doctrine which did 

not recognise racial differences, he pointed 
out. That was its onc great advantage over 
democracy in the eyes of the African. 

“The African is regarded as a second class 
citizen; he faces inequalities in the labour 
market ; his economic opportunity is limited: 
these are the things which may cause the 
African to reject the West” he concluded. 

In reply to questions Mr. Mensah said that 
he would give the vote to all Africans, without 
exception, Illiteracy in Africa did not mean 
lack of intelligence. 


WARNING 


By Olwen Battersby 


“To the Chinese, nationalism means not only the finding of themselves, but 
itso the rejection of the West; the African also may come to reject the West when 


He admitted that, granted freedom, Africans 
might fight among themselves; “just as you 
do in Europe,” he added. Conditions in the 
Sudan today showed what could happen when 
the natural evolution of a people had suffered 
foreign intervention. Sudanese and Africans 
should settle their differences by themselves. 
To give freedom was a risk, but a risk well 
worth taking. 


Dangerous examples 


The Western powers had been victorious 
against the East because they had better guns 
and better tanks. But the killing of 8,000 
Mau Mau had not solved the problem of the 
Mau Mau; nor would the restoration of order 
in Cyprus by the British army settle the prob- 
lem of Cyprus. Africa today wanted bigger 
and better guns in order to talk with the 
Western Powers on a footing of equality. 


Asked whether there was any solution to 
the problem of South Africa other than one 
of force, he replied: “Africans in South 
Africa must make more nuisance of them- 
selves than they have done so far. They will 
have to do something pretty drastic, but I do 
not know what. The South African govern- 
ment controls an army and police forces. No. 
I cannot foresee a peaceful solution for South 
Africa.” 


Asia backs Africa 


To conclude, Mr. Hahn of Pakistan, intro- 
ducing a more hopeful note to the discussion 
said: 

“On behalf of India, Pakistan, China and 
every other country represented at the 
Bandung conference, whether Communist, 
neutralist, or to the right, I wish the people 
of Africa God-speed in their struggle for 
independence. The whole of Asia stands 
solid behind you. It should give you hope. 


Previous sessions of the Conference had 
dealt with “‘ The New Life in Asia"; and with 
the kinds of government, cconomy, and forcign 
policies desired by Asia. Discussion ranged 
from those questions of sccurity, prestige and 
development common to all under-developed 
countries, to the more particular political 
problems of China, Formosa, Tibet, New 
Guinea, Indonesia, Burma, and Malaya. 


Further conferences are to be arranged, 
particulars of which can be obtained from the 
Secretary, National Peace Council, 29 Great 
James St., W.C.1. 


From The Editor’s Notebook 


BROADCAST YOU WON’T HEAR 


NCE again the BBC is to tell Europe what 
~ it will not tell British listeners, about the 
rights of British conscientious objectors. 

It will do so in the Italian service on Thurs- 
day, November 10, at 9 p.m. on wavelengths 
49.59; 41.21 and 31.50 metres. The broadcast 
is beamed for Italy and reception is not satis- 
factory in Britain. 

Bernard Withers, Secretary of the Central 
Board for Conscientious Objectors recorded a 
few sentences for the broadcast, mostly facts 
and figures. Another recording was made by 
a Catholic CO. 

We appreciate the fact that the broadcast 
will help Italian pacifists who are pressing for 
the recognition of conscientious objection in 
their country. But why can’t similar broadcasts 
be made in the Home and Light Programmes? 

Why are the military permitted to give talks 
to schools about the call-up while speakers 
from the Central Board are not allowed to 
give information about registration as a CO? 

I hope these questions will be put to a 
good many newspaper editors, locally and 
nationally, before November 10, 


OLD LAGS—AND YOUNG 


"THE recently issued annual report 
of The Central Board for Con- 
scientious Objectors has the portrait of one old 
lag on the front cover (Fenner Brockway, MP) 
and a foreword written by another (a younger 
“old” lag, Gabriel Newfield) who describes 
himself as “‘a representative of those who have 
only recently come into conflict with HM 
Government.” : . 
“It is a great consolation to the objector in 
prison or detention,” Gabriel Newfield writes, 
“just to know that the Board exists, and that 
it is following his progress through the cum- 
brous official obstacle-race with sympathetic 
interest. ; 
Gabriel Newfield was one of the contribu- 
tors to “ Called Up y aes Bg pinbale)s a 
ontaining the stories of sixtcen con- 
a Mor rathed fifteen and a CO, for New- 
field. refused to do his part-time service and 
was court-martialled and subsequently dis- 
missed from the army on the advice of a 
a Thae whole report is essential reading for 
every opponent of conscription, Copies can 
be obtained by sending name and address and 
a 1}d. stamp to the CBCO, 6 Endsleigh Street, 


w.c.l, 
“""" FROTH OF THE PEACE 
PRO PLEDGE UNION 


GIOR having an open mind—not a 
EF vacant one—on topics referring to 
the Paignton Observer is 


r, 
peace and war, foremost weekly news- 


probably one of the 


4 d. . 
papers in - Jentless efforts to bring to 
relentless g. 
_ For aeclessaaty of war, and the necessity 
a reade ciate Winifred Grace Toby sets 
or renoun ¢ to pacifists anywhere. 


a noble exampl a dion col. 
Recently. if jgaton Observer, a reader, Mr, 
umns ked pacifism as being irrelevant, 
Floyd, attad to Idealist sentimentality like 
yee the Peace Pledge Union, - 
Winifred Toby, replying to Mr. Floyd 


pointed out that one of the “frothy” sayings 
of the founder of the PPU, the late “ Dick” 
Sheppard, was, “ Christianity is still the answer 
to the spiritual needs of men and can provide 
all that the world requires to save it from 
disaster, and to enable mankind to live in 
peace and harmony.” 

Wallace Hancock, who also took up Mr. 
Floyd's challenge to pacifism, pointed out that 
one fifth of the world’s population won a 
victory over armed might by non-violent 
methods, when they followed Gandhi’s meth- 
ods. After that, said Wallace Hancock, “we 
can surely never again dismiss pacifism as 
irrelevant.” 


THE HOUSE OF FRIENDSHIP 


THE House of Friendship, the 
International Peace Centre (Das 
Freundschaftsheim) at Bluckeburg in’ Germany 
has been very full and busy but can now take 
more residents. 

There is room for English-speaking students, 
and also for a few volunteer workers, especial- 
ly men who can do excavation work, 

The subject of study while backs are being 
straightened out, is “ The world situation today, 
and practical tasks of peace-making.” 

The cost for students is £3 per week, and 
for volunteers 23s. 6d. a week. 

The term starting in November closes on 
December 17, and during this time Pastor 
Mensching is being assisted by a number of 
lecturers and tutors, including among others 
Lektor Ottesen (Norway), Dr. Elizabeth Rotten 
(Switzerland), Heinrich Karstens and Horst 
Bethmann (West Germany) and Pastor Heide 
(East Germany). 


Hear the 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
Prof. ALEX. HADDOW 


CENTRAL HALL, 


“THE BOMB: CHALLENGE AND ANSWER’ 


(Bateford 25s.) 


A blue print for survival—JAMES CAMERON, News Chronicle 


GILBERT McALLISTER 
with the Rt. Hon Clement Davies, QC. MP presiding 


Wednesday, November 9 at 6.30 for 7 p.m. 


Admission free. Reserved seats 2s. 6d. 
World Government, 21 Hampstead Lane, Highgate Village, N.6. 
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WANTED: ELEPHANTS 


Have you an elephant? If 
so, the Peace News Fund 
urgently needs it. 

te does not matter what 
shape or size it is; we are not 
running a Miss Elephant con- 
test! We merely want your 
elephants (preferably white in 
colour; though we have no 
colour bar) for our Christmas een as® 
Bazaar, which is being held at Mary Ward Hall, 
Tavistock Place, on November 26. 

You can send books, toys, a sample of the 
fruit which you bottled this summer, works 
of art, in fact anything which is saleable, ex- 
cluding tanks and atom bombs. 

Our target for the Peace News Fund for this 
year is £2,000. That means that we are still a 
considerable amount short of our target—with 
only two months to go. 

Let’s have your white elephants. Who knows, 
they may become our black cats. 

MAVIS JAMES. 


Contributions since October 21: £43 Os. 4d. 
Total since January 1, 1955: £1,213 9s. 3d. 

Please make cheques, etc., payable to Peace 
News Ltd., and address them to Lady Clare 
Annesley. Joint Treasurer, Peace News, 3 
Blackstock Road, London, NA. 


Gallows-humour lis 
result of Cold War 
—say writers 


“* A RELAPSE into the Cold War must be 
prevented at all costs,” said Eric Hobs- 
bawn, History Lecturer at Birkbeck College, 
concluding his address in Dennison Hall, 
Tondon to the Annual General Meeting of 
oe Authors’ World Peace Appeal on October 
“A great deal must be done before we 
can be certain of peace. We must not be over- 
optimistic. Truth is the first casualty ta cold 
or hot wars.” 

“The Cold War,” he said, ‘created fear and 
caused loss of confidence among writers and 
other intellectuals. Fear of totalitarianism was 
expressed in ‘1984’ by Orwell who had a great 
fear of totalitarian tendencies and potentiali- 
lies in the Labour Party. Priestley's fear 
centred in Texas. Others feared the Soviet. 

“Nuclear war intensified this fear. The fear 
that there might be no future at all was met 
by living for the day, or by shutting the 
mind, or by gallows-humour such as the 
question in the Economic Tripos: ‘Analyse 
the economic effects of the news that the world 
will come to an end in 12 months.’ 


To examine text-books 


“Sheer ignorance has resulted from the 
Cold War. Vast tracts of the world were 
closed to each other; personal contacts were 
excessively difficult; and information was 


fantastic and grossly inadequate about the 
Sovict Union.” 
Miles Tomalin stressed the need for 


volunteers to assist a joint committee from 
AWPA and Teachers for Peace in examining 
textbooks, especially on History and 
Geography. Their analysis was to be sent to 
the Booksellers’ Association, ‘“‘The School- 
master,” and the Parent-Teachers Association. 
They were examining books for the authors’ 
attitude to war, peace and_ international 
relations. Docs the book justify, glorify or 
make war seem exciting? Does it make 
peace exciting? were questions that would be 
asked. 

Hugh Schonfield urged attention to Latin 
textbooks with constant war propaganda in 
the exercises for translation. 

Naomi Mitchison said educational authori- 
ties would welcome the recommending of good 
social historics. 

Cedric Dover, who took the chair, sug- 
gested examining books for matter which 
would offend colonial sensitivity. It was 
ee to print Negroes without a capital 


Teena EERE ee 


The International Christmas Peace Party at 
the Heim will be held from December 22-29, 
costing £5 plus reduced fares, Early applica- 
tion is recommended. 


For further information readers should 
apply to (20a) Biickeburg, Postfach, Freund- 
schaftsheim, Germany, or to William Hughes, 
35 Doulting, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 


authors: 


LORD BEVERIDGE 
HENRY USBORNE, MP 


WESTMINSTER 


from Parliamentary Association for 
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WE WILL NOT REPEAT OUR SINS 


"PJEN years ago, on August 6, 1945, the 

city of Hiroshima suffered the greatest 
single catastrophe in human history when 
an atom bomb exploded over the heart of 
our city and in one instant killed 100,000 
persons and so severely injured 150,000 
more that most of them dicd. 


The suffering which we endured in Hiro- 
shima is difficult to describe. ‘The bomb itself 
was over in one terrible, blinding flash of 
light and searing heat followed by the sledge- 
hammer blow of the explosion. The fires 
which it ignited burned for three days. 

By years of hard work, we have repaired a 
great part of the physical damage it caused. 
But the suffering among individuals has gone 
on and will continue so long as any are alive 
who survived that terrible event. 


I myself that morning had arisen early to 
help a neighbour, Mr. Matsuo, move some of 
his possessions to the suburbs. He had been 
helping me move some of the things from 
my church, the Nagaregawa United Church 
of Christ, and I was repaying the favour. 


Sudden disaster 


We had been warned to expect a B-29 raid, 
for other citics in Japan were being attacked, 
and we knew Hiroshima’s turn might come. 
An air raid alarm went off as we pushed a 
heavily laden handcart up the hill toward a 
suburban house whose owner was permitting 
friends to store possessions there, but we paid 
little attention to it and the all-clear soon 
sounded. ' 

Another reconnaissance flight, we thought. 
But as we rested in the garden before un- 
loading our cart, a blinding flash, more 
brilliant than a hundred suns, ripped through 
the sky, 

Instinctively, we dived. Two large rocks in 
the garden sheltered me from the terrible blast. 
I rose to my feet in the choking dust, dazed by 
the concussion, and saw that the house of our 
friend had collapsed. 

Running to the strect, [.found that all the 
houses along the street as far as I could see 
had also been smashed to kindling wood. I 
knew then that we had been hit by an in- 
credibly big bomb. 

As I reached the crest of the hill, | saw 
smoke and fire over the whole city of Hiro- 
shima. Then, toward me up the hill, came a 
most dreadful sight, the people of Hiroshima, 
fleecing from the stricken city. 

They were terribly burned. Many were com- 
pletely naked, all their clothes burned off. 
Their flesh hung in shreds, but they were 
suffering from shock, and did not yet feel their 
pain, Silently, looking neither to left nor right, 
they were running away. 

I thought at first I was secing a procession 
of ghosts, it was so unrcal., 

I ran toward the city, consumed with fear 
for my wife and baby daughter, and the 150 
familics of our neighbourhood association 
whom I had the responsibility of organising 
for self-defence in event of emergency. 

Hiroshima is a city situated on seven 
islands where the delta of the River Ota joins 
the Inland Sea. Though [ ran from bridge to 
bridge, trying to circle the fires, I could not. 

I nearly lost my life by drowning in trying 
to swim one of the rivers. [ prayed desperately 
to God for strength, and, as I pulled myself 
exhausted upon the bank, God showed His 
hand to me when, midst the fire and wreckage, 
[ran directly into my wife, who was flecing 
to the suburbs with our baby in her arms. 

Our meeting was brief, She told me our 
house was gone, that she had been trapped in 
the ruins for half an hour, and had managed 
to dig her way out with the baby just before 
the flames reached the wreckage, 

She ran on to the safety of the suburbs and 
L ran on into the burning city until [ eventually 
reached Asano Park where [ found some 
members of my parish and of my neighbour- 
hood association among the hundreds of 
terribly injured persons who reached that place 
of refuge. 

Lost children 

The poor suffering people cricd to me for 
water. When pcople suffer severe burns, it 
quickly depletes the body’s fluids and they 
have great thirst. 

There was little that I could do except 
bring them water, and offer words of comfort 
and prayer. 

Al uring that first day and the next, 
hundreds of injured persons passed away, Even 
those who had not seemed badly hurt suddenly 
sickened and died. 

Yet there were some who, though desperately 
injured, managed to find strength to survive. 
One group of schoolgirls, so badly burned that 
they were left disfigured by scars, subsequently 
became a special subject of my care and 
attention. 

A particular object of pily for us on that 
first day as we watched the city’ burn all 
about us were the little, lost children. 

Our little ones survived the attack in some- 
what greater proportions than did adults, In 
part, this was because school had just 


PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE 


The Christian Obligation 
by 
Prof. KATHLEEN LONSDALE, FRS 
Price 6d. 


Obtainable from The Secretary 
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assembled for the morning when the attack 
came, and many were in brick and_ stecl 
buildings. Also, the children were smaller and 
could crawl out of ruins that trapped adults. 


These lost children’ in the park were 
separated from their families, That separa- 
tion, all (oo often, was to prove a permanent 
one, for they were to find they had lost every- 
thing in life: mother, father, brothers, 
sisters, and home. 

Pitifully these children cried for their 
mothers. Efow could we comfort them? My 
heart crics out even now when I think how 
terrible were those first hours for the hundreds 
of frightened, bewildered atom-bomb orphans. 

In the separation of families that had 
occurred, many passed away far from their 
loved ones. 


One of my saddest duties was taking away 
from a 20-year girl, whom I had married to 
a young man of our congregation only a year 
before, the body of her baby daughter. She 
wanted her husband to see the infant girl 
once more because he loved her so much, but 
I knew that her husband, a soldier on the 
drill ground, had no chance to survive. If he 
lived at all, he was even then dying of his 
burns somewhere among the refugees. 


Many bitter personal tragedies occurred that 
cannot be told in the statistics. 


As we look at the pictures taken shortly 
after the attack when Hiroshima lay in ashes, 
56,000 of its 70,000 homes completely des- 
troyed, and the rest damaged ene aninhabit. 
able, it seems impossible that the city could 
ever be rebuilt, 

Yet life must go on, and despite our heart- 
ache over the loved ones we had lost, the 
homes and possessions which had all vanished 
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in smoke, despite our hurts and injuries, we 
had to begin life again. 

The first five days after the bomb fell, 1 
spent among the victims in Asano Park, doing 
what little f could to make the last moments 
easier for those who died, and to bring some 
message of hope to those who mourned. 

Japanese authorities came into the city and 
began to collect the wounded into improvised 
shelters. 

Bodies of the dead were gathered up with 
hooks, like spoiled fish, and were cremated in 
piles of 20 or 30. We found we had 51,000 
severely injured persons, and 106,000 lightly 
injured, 

Many of the injured knew they would dic, 
their hours of agony and suffering being in 
vain as were our efforts to help them. 

One man who had been very anti-Christian 
and a strong personal critic of my ministry 
sent word for me to come to him, I entered 
an underground bunker where he had found 
shelter. His burns were festering and the 
odour was overpowering. He Knew he was 
dying and asked me to pray for him. As we 
prayed together, he accepted Christ, and closing 
his eyes tor the last time, committed his spirit 
to God. There were many such moving 
spiritual experiences, 


Little wooden crosses 


It was with heavy heart that I made my way 
through the ashes to where my church had 
stood. 

I could scarcely find my way for all familiar 
landmarks were gone. It was only by counting 
street intersections that I could find the spot 
where four bleak walls stood with ‘sunlight 
streaming in where the roof and windows had 
been. 

Even the tree that stood in the churchyard 
was black and dead. Later, we cut it down and 
made from its wood little crosses which we 
gave to those who helped us rebuild the 
church. 

Thus did the Christian symbol of Resurrec- 
tion come from the ruins of the bomb. 
Three weeks after the bomb fell, I became 

very ill from radiation sickness. I was in bed 
with a fever of 104 degrees and feeling that 
I surely was near death when a member of 
my parish who had been hunting for me came 
to my bedside and said, “Oh pastor, we have 
had a terrible judgment upon us! Because we 
Christians did not stand firm for our faith, 
God has brought this day upon us.” He 
begged me to rebuild the church and to bring 
new faith to the survivors of Hiroshima. 

Departing, he pressed a 10-yen note into my 
hand to start the rebuilding fund, a touching 
gift, since it meant that he would have to go 
without food. 

It was at this moment that it seemed to me 
that God had a duty for me to perform, and 
I immediately felt stronger and confident of 


recovery, although it was two months before 
I could get up out of my bed. 

When I arose and resumed my work of 
ministry, I found little with which to work. 
When I came to Hiroshima in 1943, our church 
had 600 members. Wartime evacuation and 
membership losses cut this number to about 
200 when the bomb hit. Now scarching among 
the survivors [ could find but 23 members. 
We know for certain that 58 of our members 
were killed. Others had fled from the ruined 
city, and still others were mising. 


From the rubble 


I found shelter for my family and myself in 
a ruined house which one of our church 
members had given up as unrepairable. With 
my own labour and that of friends I eventually 
got a roof of sorts over four rooms of this 
house, and there we and three other families 
found shelter for the winter. This ruined 
pours also became our meeting place for wor- 
ship. 

Then in Spring the members insisted that 
we should go back to the church, On Sunday 
mornings we sat in the ashes on pieces of 
broken roof tile or other debris, We had 
no floor, no roof, and no pulpit. When it 
rained, we had to huddle (ogether under the 
remains of the balcony. But we had very 
moving spiritual prayers. 

At this same time with other ministers I 

went out on the streets to preach. Hiroshima 
had been a considerable centre of Christianity 
before the war. We had 21 Protestant 
churches, all of which were destroyed. 
_ Two of our ministers were imprisoned dur- 
ing the war for “ pro-Americanism,” another 
four had gone to the country. Three died in 
the atom attack and five survived beside my- 
self, We went to the place near the railroad 
Station where little marked stalls had been set 
up to sell the goods brought in by farmers. 
Ihere we preached the Christian gospel. We 
received a wonderful reception. Usually a 
crowd of 100 or 200 would gather. Though 
the preaching went on for an hour, they stood 
there and did not move away. We made 
many conversions, for the people were hungry 
to hear of a faith which emphasised peace and 
brotherhood. The gospel of Christian love 
found great response in Hiroshima, 

In April, 1946, John Hersey, an American 
writer, came to Hiroshima. He interviewed 
me about my experiences on the day the bomb 
fell and wrote about me, as he did about my 
friend, Father Kleinsorge, of the Catholic 
mission, and others who had experienced the 
attack at first hand. A magazine, The New 
Yorker, carried Mr. Hersey’s full account and 
it was published as a book in America and 
became a best-seller. Now all my old seminary 
classmates from Candler School of Theology 
at Emory University, where I was a member 
of the class of 1940, heard for the first time 
where I was and of my misfortune. Their 
churches began sending gifts to our church. 

Soon, I was invited to come to America. 
The response of Americans was wonderful to 
behold. It was soon quite apparent that no 
longer did Americans look upon Japan as an 
enemy country, 

Instead, they were cager, as were we in 
Japan, to have our two countries become 
friends. 

When IT returned to Japan, I had some gifts 
with which to start the rebuilding of the 
church, and there was some money our own 
people had raised in Hiroshima. 

It was a long, hard search for building 
materials, but an American Army chaplain 
took an interest in our work and was of much 
help to us. I can remember one time having 
to go twenty different places just to get some 
nails of the right size! 


Moral adoption 


In 1948, Norman Cousins, an American 
magazine editor, visited Hiroshima and was 
particularly concerned with the plight of the 
orphan children. By this time they had been 
gathered together into five municipal orpha- 
ages, but while their physical wants were being 
cared for, there was great loncliness among 
them. They had no one to love them or to 
care about them. Mr. Cousins launched an 
appeal to Americans for “ moral adoption ” of 
these orphans, 

For $2.50 a month* American parents or 
church groups could “adopt” a Japanese 
A-bomb orphan, support the child's education, 
and write to that orphan boy or girt as they 
would their own son or daughter. 

The “moral adoption” programme had 
grent success and it has meant much in 
restoring confidence and happiness to these 
young people to know that there are those 
in America who want war no more and who 
want to help them as 8 practical demonstra- 
tion of good will. 

Although our older orphans are now 
graduating from our programme, our need in 
the next five years will be the heaviest because 
we want to give them a technical school educa- 
tion and this is expensive, ¢ven though the 
government contributes two-thirds of the cost 
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of higher education as a subsidy. 
Another group whose welfare h 


larly concerned us has been_ the 
maidens, most of whom were girls in wh? 
or second grade of school ten years 28% 
suffered terrible burns. aad 
They were badly disfigured by scaS ©, 
need plastic surgery if they are ever to nore 
make normal life for themselves. ini 
For five years I have worked to find 
for these girls. . + bol! 
At Tokyo and Osaka we got some helP | 
those cities also had many persons W 0 This 
burned in the fire raids, and they sald, ,, 
is just a publicity stunt for Hiroshima, 
we had to persist and pray long and etl 
On May 9 of this year, through the CE a 
the US Air Force, doctors at Mount 5! 
Hospital in New York, and American f¥ 
recruited by Mr. Norman Cousins, We ™ 
able to bring a group of 25 of thes¢ of 
to the United States where they are ™ | 
receiving free medical treatment. . a 
It will mean a new life for these gitlS w38 
we hope to bring similar aid to more ! | 
one hundred others who need it. ie 
This is my third visit to America since ie 
war. In 1950-51 I was here on behalf ue 
Hiroshima Peace Centre Foundation 
we established to carry on labours of Cht 
good will among Hiroshima survivors. w 
Each time I have found AmericanS Ue) 
eager to learn of Hiroshima and to ext | 
their good will to those who had the mi; 
tune to suffer the atomic attack, Wheth@ 4 
was in the United States Senate where 4 | 
the honour to’ serve as guest ine i 


some small crossroads church, I met wit! 
same expressions of friendship. 


In Memeriam 


In Hiroshima we have had a memati 


service for our loved ones each August $ 
the bomb fell) “An*American bombet fas cor 


over during the service and dropped floW 
a tribute to the dead. Somehow th! 
seemed to me more than just an idle & 
It is a symbol of the real reconciliation ig 
has taken place, and of our mutual deter! 
tion not to let such a thing happen agalt- 
Recently, on an Amcrican television Ba 
gramme the pilot of the bombing plane we 
carried the atom weapon appeared and Si 
hands with me. He did not want to kill pe? 
but it was a war. no! 
The common man in the world 00s of 
like war and does not want to fight with ye! 
one. It is so in Japan, Russia, the Un 
States, everywhere. ip | 
That is why we in Japan were tell 
shaken by the death of Oshichi Kuboyais 
the humble fisherman on the “Lb 
Dragon” which was so unfortunate as '2 ‘ss 
within 70 miles of an American inysente | 
bomb test last year and be covered by , 
active fallout, ; 
His death brought home to us that desP | 
expressions of hope for peace throughout f 
world, mankind has not yet given uP gl 
but is testing weapons 1,000 times more 4 we 
than the Hiroshima A-bomb. Sudden , 
realised the lesson of Hiroshima may be 10% 
We have erected a cenotaph in the i 
of Hiroshima directly under the place ye 
the bomb exploded, a monument in which 
have enshrined scrolls bearing the nam 
al! our known dead. Over it we have inser 
this message: “ Rest in peace ; for we will ™ 
repeat our sin.” to" | 
What was our sin? It was your sifl | 
and that of all nations. The sin’ was to & 
war. 


*Now $4.25 a month. 
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News from Christmas Cards, 4" 
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orders from their friends. Discou" | 
are allowed on all orders over £1, 4" 
there are special terms for bazaa!’ | 
and for shops. 0) 3 
33 different Sample Cards for 10s. ($13 ) 
8 assorted from each range 2s 6d. (35 cent 

Including envelopes and post free: 

Order your samples now, and make 4" 

early start ! 4) 
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The right of all peoples to 
self-determination 


BiILEEN MAYER (Peace News, September 

30) supports the World Peace Council on 
the ground of its three principles defined by 
Its President. 


The third of these says: “Internal dif- 
ferences within a nation are the concern of its 
Citizens, in conformity with the right of all 
A Peoples to self-determination.” 


_Ié the WPC really stands for the right of 
ail peoples to sclf-determination why docs it 
Not advocate free elections in the Eastern 
Zone of Germany and the other Peoples’ 
Democracies? That would give the best proof 

Its Sincerity and thus move many peacc- 
Overs to support it. 


The WPC would probably answer that such 
Westions belong to the “internal differences 
within a nation” which are the concern of its 
citizens, And here lies the fallacy and cunning 

the formulation of such principles. 


~l1 most countries on this side of the “Iron 
wurtain" citizens can and do discuss their 
Anternal differences” even on international 
Platforms, They can propagate opposing views 
a subsidy. . “nd can thus help towards improving con- 
e welfare has pall “Ions, Behind the “Iron Curtain” internal 
yas been the dete neces, touching the peoples’ right to self- 
| were girls in the 5 caination cannot be expressed and vindi- 
dol ten years 28% of ed, There is no “ conformity with the right 

nt | ean Peoples to self-determination” under a 
sfigured by scars ne wit Marian regime—only one strict conformity 
1ey are ever to hop? of h the ideas, methods and changing policies 
1emselves. eld | the rulers, 
> worked to find BP | 


| 
I TANIMOTO | 
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a legates from Communist countries are 
we got ¢ help: bu have cticial people—or at least people who 

iene who We oF ve given proof of their loyalty to the regime. 
bericteas id, a thes em questions concerning the regime of 
t fo Hix shiman all ese Nations are taboo as “internal dif- 
tay long and hard. equalig. It follows that there ange Be 
T, through the help ° arientY, Of treatment for similar problem 


Tisin lat- 
Piors Ai Mouat. 5% eine in East and West, on the WPC pla 


and American : ¢ 

‘an Cousins, wé | count cleeates from some Communist-ruled 
of 25 of these hy 4 7... 'F8 Could go to the WPC conferences on 
where they are " out fe basis, as they do from the West, with- 
reatment, ‘ al at , having to count with definite retaliation 
fe for these gitls os vail" they would give voice to the pre- 
ar aid to more ! ag longing of their own people for their 
2 need it, | ge “determination. 

pogamnenig ae ., Over two million people from the Eastern 
1ere_ on behal whit | 5ONe of Germany (that is about one ninth of 
e sbours of Cin | te whole population) have chosen to escape 


oS 


n labours of C ° Western Germany during the last six years. 
ma survivors. S not this fact in itself a proof that con- 
‘und Americans pet “tions in their home-country are unbearable? 
hima and to & | is mass movement of escape is a formidable 
who had the vn ji Peoples’ protest—the only possible protest in 
¢ attack. whee 4 country where one party rules with terror 
s Senate where of it against the wish of a great majority of the 
guest chaplain, | People, 


ce I met with A similar mass flight would take place as 
ship. Protest against Communist rule in Czechoslo- 
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rs over £1, 4 


We nevertheless desire to make it as complete 
a service as we feasonably can, and therefore 
urge organisers of events to: 


Monday morning. 

2. Include : 
street) ; 
organisers (and secretary‘a address)—preferably 
in that order and style, 


~Saturday-Sunday, November 5-6 


Briars Guest _ Cor 
‘In Search of Greater Understanding."’ Guest 


5 H inni Ilister, 
See ACL OnMaaR ark Grove, Derby. 
Sunday, November 6 
CLAPHAM COMMON 1 3.15 p.m.; Speakers 
Ground, S. 
PPU. 


FINCHLEY 3 


Tuesday, November 8 
> TAM: 7 ne 
GRAN Chiidren of Hiroshima.” PPU. 
Wednesday, November 9 
LEICESTER: 7.30 
Methodist hee Hall. 
hima.”’ PPU. 
' LONDON, ape Bins » 
hin 4 
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istians and Jews). Ch ar 
city ae Arab-Israeli relations. NPC, 
Thursday, November 10 


LETTERS 


Satellite peoples. By helping to disguise the 
real State of affairs they assist in killing souls 
and driving masses of oppressed people into 
despair. It is not only useless, it is harmful to 
‘““meet and discuss peace” on such a false 
basis. A line must be drawn between the 
obligation to achieve friendship with all 
human beings, and the temptation to acquiesce 
in inhuman. systems and their delusive 


methods. 
PREMYSL PITTER.* 


Nuremberg, Germany. 
*Czech pacifist on pastoral service at a camp 
for foreign refugees. 


Goa—further discussion 


Tt is becoming clear that nothing short of 
world-wide condemnation is likely to make 
the Portuguese Government follow Britain’s 
example and quit the Indian sea-port of Goa. 


Your comparison with Esthonia seems to mc 
both unreal and unhelpful. The Esthonian 
Labour Commune was established without 
bloodshed in 1917 having declared itsclf part 
of the Russian Soviet Federation, and the 
reunion of Esthonia with the USSR ten years 
ago was undoubtedly a step generally welcomed 
on both sides. 

Esthonian elections and politics differ con- 
siderably from our own yet the inhabitants, 
like those of neighbouring Soviet states have 
Trade Unions, Peace Committees, Churches, 
etc, through which they express themselves. 
There is, of course, no racial discrimination 
and no separation from their cousins across 
the border. 

I am pleased to note that your Leader on 
this question concludes by stressing that the 
views put forward have been advanced “in 
order to encourage discussion.” 


RON MONTAGU. 
Leyton. 


Goa—integral part of India 


MARY BARR’S concern is justified. It is 
3 indeed sad to think that pacifists in 
England cannot give their full moral sup- 
port to those Indians who are facing shooting 
and imprisonment in their resistance to 
Portuguese colonialism in Goa. . 

Vinoba Bhave, on hearing of the brutalities 
of August 15, said: 


Eight years ago the English found they 
had to leave India in spite of their great 
empire. But they lost nothing: their busi- 
ness continucs and they have become our 


Force and delinquency 


ADAPTED from , Makarenko’s autobiogra- 
** phical novel, THe Roap To Lire (Unity 
Theatre) depicts Soviet attempts in a labour 
camp to civilise waifs and wild, lawless young 
criminals in 1920. Makarenko (well acted by 
George Leeson) uses force against his will 
and against the advice of his chief aide, 
Ekaterina (able Pamela Rhodes) and another 
teacher. The latter want free individuals and 
rightly argue that results obtained by wrong 
methods cannot be good. They oppose com- 
petition and punishment and Ekaterina especi- 
ally attacks force, but Makarenko wants it till 
they have a collective, by which time the 
youths and boys are drilled in a military 
manner. 

PATRICK RICHARDS 
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Wednesday, November 16 
BELFAST: 8 n.m.; Friends Inst., Frederick 
William) Dyer, 

the Inteliectuals."" FoR, 
we reserve the) ONDON, W.1t 7 pn; Weigh Ho, Binney 
Bond St 
Loverseed, Ron Huzzard, Reg. Reynolds, “ The 
Place of the Pacifist in Politics.” 
$.45-7. Buffet tea. 


1,15 p.m.; St. Margarct's, 
Lothbury (behind the Bank of England), Pastor 
Eberhard Bethge (Pastor of the German Con- 
gregation in London) “ Christian Responsibility 
for the Future of Germany." NPC 
Thursday, November 17 
LONDON, W.C.1t.2 7.30 p.m; Dick Shep- 
6 Endsleigh St. S. 
Aspects of Non-Violence, 4 
Pacifist :Youth Action Group, 


Friday, November 18 
7.45 p.m; 
Peace Picdge Union Group mtg. 


Friday-Sunday, November 18-20 


NPC and Bristol Peace Council. 
Saturday-Sunday, November 19-20 


Harold King, 18 Penventon Ter. 


Thursday, November 24 
8 p.m; 
Hugh Schonfield, ** Common- 
wealth of World Citizens." PPU. 

7.30 p.m.; Dick Shep- 
6 Endsleigh St. 
Aspects of Non-Violence, 2, ‘' Non-violence in 
Pacifist Youth Action Group. 


Friday, November 25 
7.30 p.m.; Dick Shep- 
6 Endsleigh St. 
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friends. The Portuguese in Goa will have to 
do likewise, but selfishness and greed hold 
them back. In this age, however, the murder 
of unarmed people cannot succced. The 
people of Goa and the whole Indian nation 
know that Goa is in every way an integral 
part of India. 


Thus to an Indian the distinction made in 
last week’s Peace News is an unreal one, for 
there is no question of invading foreign terri- 
tory. Goa is part of India, as Plymouth is 
of England: Horace Alexander’s analogy— 
October 14—is perfectly sound. 


If some of the non-violent resisters are 
relying on the Indian government to back 
them up, then they misunderstand the nature 
of ‘“‘satyagraha” and will fail; but reports 
indicate a degree of bravery and self-sacrifice 
that would have gladdened Gandhi's heart. 


Though there are undoubtedly some 
Goanese who stand to lose comfortable posts 
after independence, and are therefore opposed 
to union with India, there is little doubt about 
the wishes of the great majority. It is inac- 
curate to suggest that Delhi will over-rule the 
wishes of the Goanese after the achievement 
of independence. There is every likelihood of 
Goanese becoming a class ‘C” State with a 
high degree of autonomy, at any rate for the 
transitional period. What is certain is that 
there is no possibility of free choice under 
Portuguese rule. 


I also feel bound to comment on Peter de 
Morny’s letter. In spite of his admiration for 
Gandhi he has scriously misunderstood him if 
he thinks that ‘‘ satyagraha ” was simply a tool 
for getting rid of the British Raj. It may 
have been this for many Indians, but was so 
much more for Gandhi that space precludes 
further comment. 


As for self-purification, Gandhi would have 
been the first to agree that this is the first and 
fundamental step of any social change for the 
better. But I can sce no antagonism between 
the way of meditation and self-purification, 
and the way of non-violent social revolution. 
They go hand in hand, the latter giving 
concrete expression to progress made in the 
former. The independence campaign was far 
from pure, but millions of ordinary people 
gained in courage and integrity through par- 
ticipation in it. 

DAVID HOGGETTI. 


1 Columbia Place, 
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Man-of-the-Trees wants 


ARMIES FOR 
LAND WORK 


A NEW—and worthwhile—job for the 

world’s armies was outlined by Mr. 
Richard St. Barbe Baker, famous founder 
of “The Men of the Trees,” when he 
lectured to an audience of over 200 at 
Mansfield last week. 


“Declare total war on the deserts of the 
world, and use our armies for their reclama- 
tion,” he declared. 


That was a decision he would like the heads 
of states to make at their next Geneva mecting. 
They should realise that the real pressure 
caused in the world today was by growing 
populations and diminishing food. The United 
States, which had only one-tenth of the world’s 
population, was importing half of the world’s 
raw materials cach year—and that was causing 
tension. 


Mr. St. Barbe Baker, who was describing 
the crossing of the Sahara made by himself 
and two companions three years ago, said the 
Sahara was the greatest enemy of mankind. 
Nine billion of the world’s 30 billion acres 
was already desert, and if the earth lost one- 
third of its tree covering—a position already 
dangerously near—life on this planet would 
become impossible. 

“Tt docs not need the H-bomb (o exter- 
minate life on this planet—we are going the 
right way about it now,” he said. 
Twenty-two million people could be em- 

ployed fighting the Sahara alone, for it was 
“galloping on a 2,000-mile front, in some 
places to a depth of about 30 miles in a single 
year.” 

Yet right in its heart, tree nurserics were 
flourishing, and mountain sides on the fringe 
of the desert were being reclaimed by replant- 
ing. 

In a reference to Kenya, where he was once 
a forestry officer, Mr. St. Barbe Baker spoke 
of “my friends the Kikuyu” in these words : 
“Their problem is the same as the world’s 
problem. There are 3,000 European settlers, 
and they have an average of 3,000 acres cach 
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KEEPING CHINA 


PEACE 


OUT OF UN 


‘Page Six 


“‘Eden had no defence at Geneva” — Chou 


were students, The issue was complicated 
because Gencral Chiang Kai-shek thought 
that he should take care of them. 

China, Mr, Chou En-lai added with an 
fronic smile, recognised only one United 
States ! 


The United States did not recognise the 
People’s Republic but was nevertheless 
negotiating with her. 


THE COLD WAR 

He added that China could put many 
questions to the Americans if she wished 
about these Chinese ; but if she waited till all 
the questions were settled before going on to 
other items of the Geneva agenda, the cold 
war and international tension would last for 
a long time! 

This question of intercourse and improved 
relations was not, said the Prime Minister, 
only a question of relations between nations, 
but involved contacts between pcoples, in- 
cluding the people of the United States. 

The Chinese theatrical group, when in 
Paris, was invited by an American theatrical 
group to go to the United States, and the 
American group was to come to China ; but 
the Jatter was not allowed to accept the 
invitation. 

There scemed, in fact, to be some difficulty 
in the United States; and, Mr. Chou En-lai 
added, as Mr. Bailey had mentioned American 
Quakers, might he emphasise that the difficulty 
was not on his side but on theirs? 

When Mr. Bailey went on to the United 
States he hoped he would tell their American 
friends that China had opened the door— 
there was no bamboo curtain in China, but 
the blockade was maintained against China 
by others. 

So, he said, if the American Quakers wished 
to come to China they would be welcome. But 
there should be reciprocity. 

There was a Chinese saying: “‘ The absence 
of a return visit is discourteous.” And that 
was said by Confucius, who was not a 


Marxist! 
U.S. OPINION 


At this point Gerald Bailey asked leave to 
say a word about the crucial question of 
relations between the United States and China, 
if it was proper for an Englishman to do so. 
_ The Quaker group, he said, recognised the 
justice of much that Mr. Chou En-lai had said 
about American policy. 

But the Quakers thought it was important 
to recognise thal considerable changes were 
taking place In the attitude of the American 
people generally to the New China. It was 
significant that the single act of the release 
by China of the American airmen had made 
a great impression on American opinion, 

If China could continue to exercise patience 
and restraint this growth in sympathy on the 
part of the American public would grow; 
and after all that was the decisive factor. 

Mr. Chou En-lai agreed as to the change of 
mood in the United States. After all, he said, 
the American people wanted peace; it was 
only a small minority, which monopolised the 
organs of opinion, which was hostile. 

The American and Chinese ople had 
always been friendly; only*in the last ten 
years had there been estrangement. 

Once the Chinese people had contacts with 
them again that friendship could be restored. 

Ten years ago, he edo he knew many 
Americans and counted them as his friends. 
He wondered how they were now; some of 
them might have changed but not all. 


SEAT AT UN 

As for patience, Mr. Chou En-lai continued, 
well, China had plenty of patience. She had 
six times been refused admission to the United 
Nations; the United Nations ignored China, 
which had 600 million people. China was 
indeed being patient. The British, too, were 
well known as a patient pcople; China learnt 
paticnce, in fact, from them! But the British 
Government recognised China—and yet, in 
the United Nations, voted not for her but for 
Chiang Kai-shek! 

He had raised this with Sir Anthony Eden 
in Geneva who had no defence to offer, 
but asked why China was in such a hurry. 
China had no {intention of asking Britain to 
act as her bodyguard or escort into the 
United Nations; but she did ask Britain 
to vote for her, 

The Scandinavian countries voted for 
China and yet—except for Sweden—remained 
in NATO. 

As for Formosa, said the Premier, the 
United States was still intervening militarily 
and.still supporting Chiang?Kai-shek. But this 
was an internal affair of Qhing-a matter of 
her-ciyjl_war: Maud x 

Chiang Kai-shek started this, civil war him- 
selfnine-ycars ago, and as a result of the civil 
war his forces had got smaller, and: smaller. 

The*policy of the People’s Republic, how- 
ever, was atill to strive, fey,the, peaceful 
liberation of Formosa. aAUY 
Because there were two Germanys, two 

Koreas, two Vietnams, people assumed that 
there could be two Chinas. But that was 
impossible. The situation of China was quite 


different. 
SYMPATHY 


The United States, he went on, did not 
recourse the People’s Republic; but China 
could wait a hundred years, and perhaps in 
the JOlst year the USA would recognise her. 
The New China would still exist. He 
repeated: they would have patience. 

Gerald Balley thanked the Prime Minister 
for his statement, and said that the Quakers 
had a good deal of sympathy with ull that he 
had said about the admission of the People’s 
Republic to the United Nations. 
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They had indeed constantly pressed this 
on their own Governments and elsewhere. 


Mr. Chou En-lai said he was delighted to 
hear that they were agreed on this, 

Gerald Bailey went on to say that they 
were grateful for what the Prime Minister had 
said about increased intercourse and contacts. 
They would do their best, as a returning 
delegation, to help to increase the understand- 
ing of China at home and in the United 
States. 

But not all that all the delegations could 
do in this respect would touch more than the 
fringe of the problem of attaining real under- 
standing and contact between China and the 
countrics of the West. 


They were returning with the deep hope 
that there might be deliberate if measured 
progress towards more contact of a long-term 
character, 


INVITATION TO REUTERS 


For example, would it not be possible for 
responsible representatives of the British Press 
to be in Peking, and their counterparts of the 
Chinese Press to be in London? 


Secondly, could there not be a much fuller 
and more representative exchange of publica- 
tions and books on cultural, economic, social 
and scientific matters between the two 
countries? 

Mr. Chou En-lai said that both these sug- 
gestions were good. He added that China had 
already agreed in principle to the exchange 
of news correspondents, 


Reuters had been invited to send 2 cor- 
respondent, and he could come before 
Chinese correspondents were sent to London. 
On the second point, about the exchange of 

books and publications, he would be grate- 
ful if his questioner would be more precise. 

What methods would he propose? It might 
be done through universities, or between a 
London library and the Peking Library. Per- 
haps Gerald Bailey would send his suggestions 
to the China Peace Committee or to the 
Institute of Foreign Affairs, 

Duncan Wood, another member of the 
delegation, thanked the Prime Minister for 
giving so generously of his time, and said 
there were two points they wished to raise 
before they left. 


PROPAGANDA 


The first was their concern that relations 
between the Chinese and American peoples 
should be freed from bitterness. 

The members of the delegation who had 
seen in Chungking the public exhibition on 
American espionage felt that, at a time of 
improvement in international relations, such 
an exhibifion might be, if he might so put it, 
“toned down.” 

They quite understood the provocation 
resulting from aspects of American policy ; but 
surely, if relations were improving at the 
governmental level, they should improve at the 
public level too? 

Mr. Chou En-lai replied that in the past 
ten years the United States had done a large 
number of things hostile to China. The ex- 
hibition exposed only a part of them. As 
relations between the two countries improved 
so the atmosphere would be improved also. 
However, since Duncan Wood had made a 
specific point of this, he would lock into it. 
Duncan Wood thanked tthe Prime Minister, 

and added that the much more hostile and 
dreadful things done by the Japanese to China 
had not prevented a remarkable growth of 
friendliness on the part of the Chinese people 
towards Japan. 

His second point concerned the question of 
European refugees in China. 

They appreciated what China had already 
done over this problem; but hoped that the 
flow of these people out of China could be 
continued and even accelerated; and he was 
quite sure that full credit for any increase 
of that flow would be given to the co-operative 
attitude of the Chinese Government. 


JAPAN 

The Prime Minister said he wished firat. to 
comment on the comparison between Sino- 
American and Sino-Japanese relations, The 
two situations were not parallel. 

If they were comparing relations between 
the Chinese and Japanese people on the one 
hand, and between the Chinese and American 
people on the other, then the latter case was 
much better. 

But if comparing relations between govern- 
ments, the Japanese Government did not 
recognise the People's Republic either, but the 
United States surpassed Japan in unfriendli- 
ness towards China. 

lf American people cume to China they 
would certainly realise that the Chinese had 
no ill-feeling towards them; but if inter- 
governmental relations were to improve there 
must be efforts on both sides. 

On the question of European refugees in 
China, Mr. Chou En-lai said that among these 
people there were some who had a definite 
nationality. They should be governed by their 
own Government; they were not refugees. 
Then there were the Stateless persons; but 
China was lettting these go, to Israel and 
other countries, 

The Chinese Government would continue 
to deal with these cases. Some had unsettled 
affairs in China, but when their affairs were 
completed and they had a settled destination 
China would give them permits. 

This concluded the interview. After some 
photographs had been taken Mr. Chou En-lai 
escorted the Mission to their cars and stood 
waving to them as they drove away. 


Extra copies of this issue of Peace News 
have been printed—send them to your MP 
and others who will wish to read this interview. 
Supplies at special rate of 2s. 6d. dozen, post 
free, from 3 Blackstock Road, NA. 
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“NOT SO SURE .. = 


_ ,_ An oration for the dead of a war is a hypocritical speech in defence of the 
living, a plea for acquittal; | am not so sure of my innocence. 


—“ TIGER AT THE 

[Tt has become a common practice for 

foreign Kings or Queens, Presidents 

or Potentates, when they visit this country, 

al some stage in their public programme, 
to place a wreath at the Cenotaph. 


This is also the usual procedure in other 
countries, and British Kings and Queens have 
been expected to attend at the War Memorials 
of capital cities at some moment during their 
State visits. Remembering the dead of two 
world wars has become, in fact, part of the 
convention of public ceremonial occasions. 

In Christopher Fry’s translation of Giran- 
doux’s play LA GUERRE DE TROIE N’AURA PAS 
Lieu, called TIGER AT THE Gates, the audience 
learns how a ceremony of this kind was com- 
mon even in those far away days of the Trojan 
wars. The closing of the Gates of War after 
a war was always accompanied by an oration 
to the dead from the victorious general of 
the day. 

In the play, Hector, who has returned safely 
from a victorious war in Asia, has made a 
strong plea for renouncing war. He wants to 
close the Gates of War for ever, but his 
colleagues and compatriots do not understand 
him, and demand instead the conventional and 
usual oration for the dead in the recently 
ended war. 

He delivers a bitter denunciation not only 
against war, but against the unrepentant living, 
the deserters and betrayers of the dead. 

There have been many orations for the dead 
in our own day, since that first anniversary of 
the 1918 Armistice, most of them delivered 
from the pulpits of churches and there con- 
tinue to be sermons preached, and wreaths 
Jaid, in futile remembrance of wasted lives, 
on the Sunday nearest to that first occasion. 

During the first ten years after the Armistice 
these orators stressed that a war had been 
fought in order to end wars; that millions of 
young lives had been sacrificed in this great 
cause, and we, the living must not fail the 
dead. 

We were victorious and we were still alive ; 
they were dead. So, in remembering them we 
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You will never get rid of conscription, 
expensive, ineffective and ruinous as it may 
be to the nation, as long as the generals at the 
ne have their say in it, and Sir Anthony 
Eden has flatly refused to have an impartial 
and independent inquiry by civilians. 


WASTED MAN-POWER 

Yet faced with the fact that national ex- 
penditure must be cut somewhere; that British 
industry is short of manpower; and that the 
value of big conscript armies in the days of 
the H-bomb is doubtful anyhow, the Govern- 
ment has been forced to try out some small 
minor modifications of the call-up in the hope 
that in this way it will conciliate puble 
opinion and be in a position to reply to the 
criticisms that come from the Labour Party. 

These changes, announce the Government in 
the White Paper issucd last week, will mean 
that there will be an accession of manpower 
to industry of 20,000 by next March, and an 
additional 80,000 by March 1958. 

But industry needs far more than 80,000 
additional men by 1958 if it is to produce 
the goods needed for our imports of food 
and raw materials, We have been frequently 
told during the Budget debate ubout the need 
for more production and the urgency of 
more skilled labour in our key industries. 
Our economic survival, our standards of 

life, depend not on whether we have a big 
army scattered all over the world, but whether 
we can produce goods to exchange with other 
countries and whether we can grow food to 
feed ourselves. 

When Mr. Attlee told the Labour Party 
conference that in the event of atomic war it 
was doubtful whether we could send rein- 
forcements to the Continent as we had done 
in the last two wars, he was making nonsense 
of all the arguments in favour of the military 
arrangements of the Paris Treaty and German 
rearmament which official Labour was sup- 
porting hardly a year ago. 


GOVERNMENT ADMISSIONS 

Indeed the Government White Paper says: 

“Reserve forces are still needed: but in 

a nuclear age the conception of reserve 

forces waiting to take part in a large- 

scale conventional war is out of date.” © 

So that for the last Aa we have been train 
ing young soldiers and wasting their time pre? 
paring them for a war which is out of date. 

The case for conscription, from whatever 
angle you examine it, is now very thin indeed. 

This week’s debate in the House of Com- 
mons cannot fail to reveal the absurdity ‘of 
continuing the so-called scheme of national 
service which has ceased to have any relevance 
to realities and is merely wasting the time of 
our young men and training them to be useless 
robots. 

But it is not enough for the Labour Party to 
join in the now popular demand for reduced 
National Service. It must have a real peace 
policy which is urgently needed if Britain is not 
going to be destroyed in an atomic war, 
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GATES,” translation by Christopher Fry 
must stifle our grief and recall 
undying achievement. When it ended 
apparent that wars had not been is 
became necessary to find a scapegoat od 
enemy, and it would not have matter / 
much who he was, so long as it was ne 
fault, so long at it was not us, but some. 
else, who had betrayed those who fou 
died that wars should be ended. ted 

And so, on Sunday, people and ¢ 
Ministers of State and members of the Hf 
Family, will gather at the Cenotaph a 
churches all over the country to Pry 
peace and remember their dead. i 

They will offer up prayers for the. 
who grieve, for the men and women 
and mutilated and blinded, and for the 
who died in a lost cause. Their pray! 
be supported by all the ceremonial of MBG 
might; soldiers and sailors and aire 
march to war memorials and parish ¢ v 
all over the country, carrying their 
their guns, and their wreaths to lay belo 
altars of God. 

* 


There will be a silence, while traffic 
and people stand in their tracks, hats Wj) 
lifted and heads bowed for two mill v4 


time, which will be ended, appropriate 
the firing of guns. ye 

Those taking part are mostly honest, ‘] 
people; their tragedy is, not that @%) 
sinners, but that they are mistaken. pe 
Hector’s mistake, in the play, not his @) 
nor his sins, that brings about the | 


of yet another war. ; 
iw 


He wished to renounce war and to P 
af 


others to do so, but he had not in his 
renounced the methods of violence, 4! 
in his endeavour to keep the peace 
the man he believes to be the 
among his compatriots. This act ins#®, 
saving the peace, unleashes the “ dogs of ¥ 

To refuse to kill is the only way !€ 
peace. In that silence on Sunday, 
homes, at our work, in the streets or 
knees, those of us who believe this # 
remember all those who have struggled y 
suffered in this faith, recognise that we é 
count ourselves innocent, and rededicaté 
selves to the renunciation of war. 
other's, 
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Dr. Soper ficrom Old 


urgency. Peace-making is the supremé ¥ } 
tion to which it should dedicate its effort 


Lloyd George said: If only the ChBtg 

Church would say, ‘No!’ to war, polill f GELF-GC 

wouldn’t dare say, ‘Yes’,” gee princip! 
Lastly, Dr. Soper reminded his audie*®® af ment, the Ch 

we can end war by veneration for pefs0 Pesala 


“Go away with a new sense of oblig 


mem tk 
to others,” he urged. “Reject as © hembers of 


8) i 
wrong and impractical any method short eS Bor 
the ideal of humanity. . New China.” 
“Think imaginatively of those dyi®8q) televised. 
battles in Malaya and Kenya. They af, “Tt was a di 


brothers and sisters. If we are to be wort! 
the name of human beings we must di 
that dignity which will prevent us using 


Missionaries tc 
4 member of t 


one as an instrument. . sc 1922-194 
“ Our victory may be deferred, but it Ata lonary. ©} 
be prevented.” a and on their 
Answering questions, Sybil Morrisof yo © "lar form 
opening speaker, said she could not accept 4 thi They need 
policies on which the Labour Party, a wy! 18 Church 
as the Tory and Liberal Parties, based SPT believe. tf 
foreign policies. “That's why I lefty lib ration, this 
Labour Party. People who accept this desire on t 
policies are mistaken in thinking “al themselves sh 
Christian. If a new political party | “hristian wit 
however, it may not be possible for it 10 a ot 
tain only Christians. Parties or no 5, the old 
wars will cease when men and women S@y tin think, 
to fight them. I wish well those wh? ed. “Bi 
trying to form a pacifist political party-.¢ Chine one 
The meeting was the climax to a weels| het ese Chr 
film shows in locat halls organised by “¢! tir fellow 
London pacifists. The film, “ Childre® eir invitatic 
Hiroshima,” was so well supported by ad h share th 
sales of tickets that an extra hall had t them, 
booked. tua in the ri 
a) wo way cha 
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demonstrations will appear in Peace NewS 
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Al clinnce to hear about the MASS me 
re ee Paar ¥ 1 ee alaya tal 
Friends’ Mission mesunday at 2 

Lit} e S . ©r Colon 
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